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Such contacts as these encroached more and more on the original
civilization, Celtic in colouring, that the Germans had hitherto
possessed. No less influential in this direction than the civilization
of Rome was the Graeco-Sarmatian civilization of South Russia,
which not only succeeded in transfusing the Gothic peoples,
but finally extended as far as the Ugrians in the zone of the
wooded steppes and took possession of the Huns as they thrust
forward from Asia into a region between the Caucasus and the
Caspian (pp. IQOJ^.), This cultural influence can only be
grasped to-day from the material remains, above all, from the
characteristic gold jewelry with inlaid stones, which subse-
quently became so fashionable among the Franks and Anglo-
Saxons (p. 108). The fact that the ugly Sarmatian habit of de-
forming the skull succeeded in establishing itself among the East
Germans may, indeed, attest the taking over of deep-seated
religious and other ideas over and above the borrowings of art.
In all this we can detect the historical preparation of the German
peoples for the role that they were destined to play in the Middle
Ages._
This will be better understood from a brief survey of the other
side of the picture. It has been seen that Rome was unable to
make a complete settlement with the intruders. She was glad
enough to be able to deflect their hordes or secure their with-
drawal by payments of money. These payments developed into a
regular system, which, under the decent cover of the old scheme
of subordinate foederati, led on to the new and superior warrior-
caste found in the later Germano-Roman States1. As early as
Caracalla the budget was seriously burdened by the annual sub-
sidies paid to barbarian peoples2; the movements of the Germans
in the third century simply compelled the Empire to include the
whole of the surrounding world of the Germans in this system
of subsidies, which led directly to the interdependence of the
two great powers on one another. It can only be hinted in
passing, how many distinct gradations of assistance were possible;
conquered princes had to render actual service, others took over
the defence of sections of frontier as allies of equal status, under
Gallienus, or remained in their own lands to help the emperor
against his enemies3. It is further to be observed, how varied and
1  Cf. E. Kornemann, 'Die unsichtbaren Grenzen des rom. Kaiserreichs'
(in Staaten, Folker, Manner, pp. 96 sqq.}> Th. Mommsen, Ges. Schrifteny
vi, p. 229 jy.; A. Graf Schenk v. Stauffenberg, Die Welt ah Geschtchtf, n,
1936, pp. 159 sqq.
2  Dio LXXIX, 17, 3 (p. 421 Boissevain).               3 Zosimus i, 30, 3.